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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 253. Land, 6ooacres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 


Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. > 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,”” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Binte ComMuNISM 
or CompLex MarriaGz, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per y, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildi dapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 











gs are 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY, JANUARY 25, 1875. 


SYMPATHY. 





Alone one night, to ease a pain, I sung 
A low, soft melody. 
The lilac-kissing air stole in among 
The shades, and modestly 
Put soothing thoughts in words, and gave them tongue. 


My song was this, se gently whispered me :— 
‘* Your friends like birds have flown, 

Such loving hearts again you ne’er shall see, 
Seek God and live alone ; 

A good man needs no other company.” 


And when the morning rose on golden wing, 
One came, and softly said, — 
“a, “*’ Twas you we heard last night so sweetly sing ;’’ 
In eyes of blue I read 


HOW TO SEEK HEALTH. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

E/know what disease is; but do we 

“understand the “Zadility to disease? 
The worst thing, next to having a disease 
is the discomfort of living in fear of it, 
and the weakness that keeps us on the verge 
of it. What then is the physiological state 
which makes us liable to disease? It is in the 
most generic terms what M. called “a de 
bility of weakness.” It is the opposite of 
“ruggedness ;” it is the state of impressi- 
bility which steals upon one who lives too luxu- 
riously, and treats himself too tenderly ; it is 
the feebleness that assumes the chronic and 
incurable form in ordinary old age. The 
liability to disease, then, is a kind of dedcate 
health. 1n this nidus all the various diseases 
lay their eggs. By a conjunction of som 
positive disorder with this negative health we 
are brought to our death. So much for physi- 
ology. 

Now let us look at the matter in the spiritual 
way. We believe diseases to be unclean 
spirits, or devils preying upon our flesh. But 
what shall we say of this “delicate health” 
which is the receptacle of all disease? Is that 
a mere negation? Nay, that also, is an unclean 
spirit. It is certainly one of the diseases, 
though it is called a kind of low health, and as a 
disease it must be referred to the influence of the 
devils that haunt human nature. Indeed, this 
must be the subtlest and strongest devil of all 
—the central and generic demon into whose 

- hands all the other devils play. 


In this view we should not wait for some 
virulent disorder to press on us, before we be- 
gin to struggle and pray for health, but should 
consider ourselves possessed of the devil till we 
have the positive unassailable health of heav- 
en—the ruggedness of the death-tried resur- 
rection. 


And again in this view we should not rely 
on exercise, diet, ventilation, etc., to give us 
that positive health, which repulses disease, 
but should betake ourselves to the divine mys- 
teries of exorcism and baptism into Christ. 





New Series. Vol. XII, No. 4 

} Whole No. 1556. 
True ruggedness like true righteousness does 
not come by self-work, but is a gift from God. 
Diet, ventilation and exercise are at most only 
assistants of divine health. ‘They have never 
saved any body from old age, and never will. 
A man may regulate these to perfection and 
yet be full of devils, and a man may live where 
it is impossible to regulate them and yet be 
full of God. If we attend to them in connec- 
tion with our labor of faith, we must do it with 
the distinct understanding that they are only 
auxiliaries, and that what we want comes not 
up from them, but down from God. True 
health is in heaven and comes out from heaven ; 
and can not be got by any kind of bodily exer- 
cise. It is the ruggedness of God. 

In seeking the ruggedness of God, we 
must understand the order in which he works. 
Our nature is like a nest of four boxes. The 
inner box is the spiritual part; the next is the 
intellectual ; the next is the moral, and the out- 
er box is the physical. God will begin to re- 
new us by giving us ruggedness in the spirit, 
which will enable us to face all devils without 
fear and live in contact with them without con- 
tamination. Then he will give us ruggedness 
of understanding which fears no argument and 
overcomes all delusions. Then he will give us 
ruggedness of the morai nature which is strong 
enough to keep its resolutions, and submit to 
no condemnation. And finally through all 
these mediates, he will give us ruggedness of 
physical health. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
ATONEMENT. 





HE article in the closing number of vol- 

ume XI, of the Circucar, entitled “Pray,” 
interested me much. As may be remem- 
bered, it was a reviewand commentary on “ The 
Book of Mediums,” by Allan Kardec, The 
writer says, “It is pleasant to have our re- 
searches in spiritual philosophy confirm our 
spiritual instincts ;” it is also pleasant to have 
them confirm, as in this instance, one of the 
most important doctrines which we draw 
from the Bible. Indeed, I am inclined to 
think that one of the most important services 
modern Spiritualism has thus far rendered 
is the making known to us, or confirming 
our knowledge of, certain laws that control 
spirits, and their relations to, and communica- 
tions with, us and with one another. 

One of the doctrines that Kardec’s book 
advances, is that of the re-incarnation of hu- 
man beings, or more definitely, the doctrine 
that the souls of infants born into this world 
are identical with souls that have existed in 
the world of the dead, and that these souls are 
necessitated, or are at least at libert 
on themselves a bodily form from ti 
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means of the natural process of generation. 

The truth or falsehood of this doctrine so 
far as it relates to the mass of mankind is per- 
haps not essential to the point that we are 
now considering. We do not here wish either 
to affirm, or to deny it. But that Jesus Christ 
was a mature being before he was born into 
this world, no one who believes the Bible will 
think of denying. “I am the living bread 
which came down from heaven.” “Before 
Abraham was,I am.” “And now O Father, 
glorify thou me with thine own self with the 
glory which I had with thee before the world 
was.” These are all distinct declarations of 
the fact from his own lips. 

It being admitted that he was the Son of 
God previous to his incarnation, the questions 
that may be asked are, What did he accomplish 
by that incarnation ? How did his assumption 
of a human body, and the sorrowful life of 
labor connected with it, bring salvation to 
mankind ? 

We answer, that this mighty and righteous 
spirit putting on human nature in this world, 
and going hence into the world of the dead, 
and rising thence to the right hand of God in 
the highest heavens, cutting a clean swath of 
righteousness through the whole length of his 
journey, yielding to the temptations of evil in 
no single instance, and personally overcoming 
every power that opposed him, was an excep- 
tion to all previous human experience. In the 
first place it opened a path of salvation that 
all might, at least, see. 

In the second place, the incarnation of 
Christ put his mighty spirit where it is subject 
to the law of invocation ; where its power can 
be invoked and made available to all who may 
choose; in the otherwise hopeless battle with 
evil. It may be, to say the least, a question, 
whether a being that never took upon himself a 
body or the experience of other human beings, 
could be invoked so as to help them in afy 
effectual way. But it seems very clear that a 
being after having been brought into such 
varied contact with human nature as Christ 
was, might have power to come to the assist- 
ance of any human being who invokes his aid. 

If, as is so strongly insisted by Kardec, 
the doctrine of invocation is true—if there is 
as he claims, a universal law that any and 
every spirit in the universe will come to us 
when we invoke it under the right conditions, 
then how reasonable and common-sense like 
appears the method of saving the human race 
from evil by the incarnation of a being who is 
completely triumphant over it; thus putting 
his strength where it is available to all who 
are disposed to ask for his assistance. 

Again, what better formula of invocation 
can we adopt than the following: 

I CONFESS CHRIST WITHIN ME A PERFECT 
SAVIOR FROM ALL SIN. H. J. S. 





REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD RE- 
FORMER. 


DEAR EDITOR :—Not long ago there appeared 
in the CIRCULAR a letter from an old subscriber ask- 
ing its continuance on the free list. He incidentally 
remarked that he was probably one of the oldest 
of your readers, having been a subscriber since the 
first iss erfectionist papers in New Haven in 












1835; was now 79 years of age, and had had: in 
his possession all of our past publications until 
four years ago, when a destructive fire disposed of 
them together with most of what little property re- 
mained to him in his old age. In_ his signature 
“D. C.,” we recognized at once an old acquaintance 
of reformatory days. A short time subsequently 
a document was put into our hands containing a 
brief sketch of the life of D. C. as a reformer, with 
permission to make such use of it as we thought 
proper. 


As D.C. is a fair representative of a numerous 
class of men who were earnest workers in the re- 
ligious and moral fields forty years ago, we feel in- 
clined to copy portions of his narrative, that the 
readers of the CIRCULAR may have a glimpse of 
the heroic warriors against human vices and crimes 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. At all 
events, these reminiscences may prove suggestive if 
nothing more, for they possess the merit of a life- 
like portrait of those days when moral reformers 
were every-where at work, doing their best to cheek™ 
the growing giant evils of this nation. I they 
were not Saviors, they may be ame John 
the Baptists, preparing the way for future workers 
and builders of a more spiritual and less: legal type. 


With this introduction we will let our friend tell 
his own story: 


“It was in the winter of 1814 that I toak a de- 
termined stand to search for and embrace religious 
truth. A Congregational minister of the Edwards 
stamp had just been settled in my native town, 
and an era of revivals followed soon after our 
last war with the mother country. In that revival, 
or ‘awakening,’ as revivals were then called, I was 
numbered among the first fruits. It was about 
that time that the missionary cause sprang up, and 
I drank deeply of its spirit and also of theology; 


| for well do I remember with what intense relish | 


devoured all the high-toned theological works that 
I could lay my hands: on in the libraries of the 
town. Such as Edwards, Bellamy, Hopkins, and 
even Dr. Emmons, I could easily digest, with 
Park-street lectures of Dwight, and the writings of 
Harriet Newell as a sort of dessert. For years I 
struggled on as other young converts did, hoping 
and fearing, for I was not taught, nor did I dream 
that we could ever, on this side of the grave, get into 
the perfect liberty of the Gospel of Holiness. 


“The burning zeal in the cause of Foreign Mis- 
sions was to the church in those days something 
new, peculiar, and very attractive to the more zeal- 
ous active Christians. Nearly all of the young 
converts became deeply interested in sustaining the 
missionary movement. The common mode of aid- 
ing it by small contributions at the monthly concert 
did not satisfy me, so I increased the amount of 
my free-will offering as the months came round, 
and finally came to the conclusion to regard myself 
as exclusively devoted to the cause of missions as 
were the missionaries themselves, who had for- 
saken and sacrificed all for the redemption of the 
heathen world. 


“Being at the head of a flourishing boot and 
shoe manufactory, I resolved to give all my income 
to the cause of missions. But even this did not 
satisfy me; I would give my capital as well as my 
income. This met the case. But how to bring it 
about? How was I to know what was really my 
own after all balances were adjusted? For as busi- 
ness was then conducted entirely on the credit sys- 
tem, it was quite uncertain what would really prove 
to be my own, added to the difficulty of doing busi- 
ness at all without a capital. Entire consecration 
was my ardent wish [His hobby, no doubt, but a 
noble one; only he did not know how to ride it 
with safety, as we shall see]; but only that which 


was absolutely my own could I consecrate to the 
cause. 


“For two years I struggled on to overcome these 
difficulties before I could secure the relief which a 
public testimony to the church of my entire conse- 
cration would give me. Finally I succeeded in 
making a contract with the tanners to furnish me 
with stock, and take such negotiable paper as I re- 
ceived for my manufactured articles. I also effected 
an agreement with some thirty workmen to take 
their pay in boots and shoes, and thus equipped, 
and without stopping to settle all balances in my 
business affairs, knowing as I did that I had ample 
means to satisfy all demands against me, I stood 
up in a full meeting at the monthly concert for the 
Mission cause in March 1826, and gave my testi- 
mony of entire unreserved consecration to God and 
the cause of the Missions, of all my income, all my 
capital, with body, soul and spirit. This was like 
a voice of many thunders to a large and wealthy 
church, They came down upon me with great 

h, accusing me of insanity; of an inten- 
tion to cheat my creditors by giving all my prop- 
erty to the missionaries, etc. Indeed, I was looked 
upon by many as a great criminal for discharging 
what I conceived to be simply a religious duty—of 
surrendering all things to God the rightful owner. 
When the reports reached some of the out-of-town 
tanners, with whom remained some unbalanced 
accounts, they came on with their sheriffs, and at- 
tached and sold all my property at a very great loss, 
breaking up my’ successful business and turning 
things upside-down generally. There was sufficient 
however to pay all I owed with the cost added. 


“All this time I was in the ecstasy of the abound- 
ing joy of my new birth into the glorious liberty of 
the Gospel. I then enlisted in all the new reforms 
which were then just coming to the surface. First, 
total abstinence from all intoxicating drinks. Sec- 
ond, Free Masonry was brought into judgment, 
and regarding it as a tree which my Heavenly 
Father had not planted ; of course we were the con- 
stituted means for rooting it up. So I enlisted in 
a war against that institution and carried it on 
steadily for three years. The next attack was the 
moral reform movement. My friend Cragin knows 
what that means. I was the Boston agent 
for McDowall’s Journal. Being taught that Christ- 


ians were commissioned of heaven to convert the: 


world, every obstacle in the way of it must be re- 
moved, not stopping to inquire of the Lord how 
the thing wasto be done, but must go forward in my 
own puny strength to be confounded and defeated. 
As there could be no more war after the world was 
converted to God, so there should be no prepara- 
tion for itnow. On that ground I refused to “train.” 
The penalty of refusal by the Massachusetts law 
was six day’s imprisonment. This I endured for 
three years.. While thus incarcerated, I made 
bold appeals to the legislature for the abolition of 
all military laws, and wrote pungent articles to some 
fifteen sympathizing editors, and the consequence 
was a three years’ discussion in the legislature, re- 
sulting in the repeal of the whole military system. 
Every other free State soon followed the example 
of the old Bay State. However useless or mis- 
taken my efforts may appear to have been, is not 
the point I am at now. Friend Noyes will believe, 
I think, that I was honest, however many and gross 
my mistakes at the time.” 


This veteran reformer was a staunch believer in 
the near approach of the millennium; and in the 
Oberlin movement under Finney and others, with 
their views of entire sanctification, D. C. thought 
he saw millennial features; and after due cor- 
respondence, consented to act as steward of that 
educational enterprise with the view of introducing 
dietetic reform among its hundreds of students. 





He soon discovered, however, that he had got into 
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the wrong pulpit. Those young men and women 
did not relish dietetic preaching at all. Neither 
was D. C. satisfied with the Oberlin views of entire 
sanctification. They were not up to his standard 
of entire consecration. So after a courtship of 
three years, from 1840 to 1843, our reformer return- 
ed to his old place of business, re-organized it by 
putting some young men in charge with sufficient 
capital, and a thriving boot and shoe factory was 
again in successful operation. 


Leaving once more his native place, our untir- 
ing tiller of moral fields, is next found at the head 
of a water-cure establishment at Lebanon Springs. 
But from some cause or other the enterprise was 
not much of a success, and after a period of eight- 
een months, D. C. re-appears in the city of Boston 
with plenty of jobs in the reforming line on his 
hands. 


These quotations however from his narrative 
must suffice to exhibit the reformatory spirit that 
prevailed at that epoch. Now the question natu- 
rally arises, where did that mighty moral force 
come from that, on the one hand, sent missionaries 
to the remotest bounds of benighted nations, car- 
rying n their religous faith the germs of a pro- 
gressive civilization, and on the other hand, sent 
reformers among the back-sliders of progressive 
civilization at home, to fone up our own moral 
standard? The answer is not doubtful. Spiritual 
intercourse with God and the heavens, through the 
agency of religious revivals, is the emphatic response. 
The idea of entire consecration to God of one’s in- 
come, capital, talents, and indeed of all that he ever 
possessed, that so filled the heart and soul of our 
friend D. C., must have come from the heavens or 
an unselfish sphere. It could come from no other 
source. Genuine revivals of religion invariably 
produce the same tendencies—a recognition of God 
as the owner and disposer of men and things, and 
as the only basis of a permanent regeneration of 
character. As that period of religious revivals 

~ culminated in 1835, or thereabouts, the reformers, 
nearly all of whom had up to that time been zeal- 
ous in the cause of revivals, made common cause 
with anti-religious men in reform movements. So 
the feeling soon prevailed among them that the 
work of moral reformation could go on just as well 
without as with religious revivals. Evidently the 
powers above did not share that opinion. Reforma- 
tion of character, whether of individuals, or of na- 
tions are genuine only as evil is supplanted by 
good; and as there is but one source from which 
good influences can flow, intercourse with the ad- 
ministration in the heavens either through the usual 
forms of religious revivals, or in other ways, is an 
indispensable condition of moral and social im- 
provement of society. No sooner did the religious 
momentum given to the reform movement cease, 
than the reformers resorted to legislation for their 
power. Moral suasion is powerless, however, when 
men cease from going to God for grace and ¢ruth. 

G. C. 


A SHAKER FAILURE. 


The religious Communists at New Forest, near 


Lymington, England, have come to grief, having 
been ejected from their estate by the Sheriff acting 
for mortgagees. The estate was purchased two 
years ago and heavily mortgaged. Neither interest 
nor principal had been paid, hence foreclosure and 
an ejectment writ. Twenty men and one hundred 
and eleven women and children were turned out. 
The London Daily News in giving an account of 
the affair, calls them Shakers. The principal or 
head of the Community was “ Mother Girding.” 
They offered no resistance to the officers, and a 
crowd of five hundred people assembled to witness 


of twenty or thirty men and was not concluded till 
5 P. M. 


“For about fifty yards each side of the road 
goods and chattels were piled up against straw 
ricks, bean ricks, and furze. At 1 o’clock the 
Shakers assembled for dinner, which consisted of 
boiled carrots, potatoes, turnips, onions and pump- 
kins, and after the meal was over they continued 
singing and praying till the ejectment was conclud- 
ed at five o’clock. One woman danced for two 
hours without stopping fora moment. About fifty 
children of from one year to fifteen or sixteen years 
of age, about twenty men, and the rest young wo- 
men and old women, were ejected. They all looked 
half starved, having been living on one daily meal of 
vegetables for some time past. When ejected they 
all clustered round ‘dear mother Girding’ and when 
offered shelter the women and children all refused 
to part with ‘dear mother.’ The snow was falling 
fast till nine o’clock, when the rain fell in torrents. 
The children were sheltered in laborers’ cottages ; 
but the men and women passed the whole night in 
the road singing psalms, but having nothing to eat. 
A farmer sent a pail of milk in the morning. All 
of them have been eating raw carrots and swedes 
during the day till the afternoon, when Mr. Palk, a 
farmer, sent them some bread and cheese. They 
are still huddled up together, covered with some 
mattresses, and declare they will not move till the 
Lord moves them. All are wonderfully cheerful, 
and laughing, and are glad to suffer, as they say, for 
Christ’s, sake. The police, acting under the in- 
structions of a magistrate, have ordered them to 
move by 8 o’clock to-night, or they will be forcibl 
ejected and taken in charge. * Their goods also, if 
not moved by 8 o’clock to-morrow night, will be 
seized and sold. It is stated that a doctor’s certi- 
ficate of insanity as regards Mrs. Girding has been 
obtained, and it is believed that if she can be 
moved they all will go into the Union quietly. 
They are all penniless, having nothing but their 
furniture, which they won’t touch. They look mis- 
erable and wretched. All the women are still 
dressed in bloomer costumes, with no covering tor 
their heads but small shawls, and with no jackets 
on, their clothes being very thin. A later telegram 
states that at half past eleven o’clock last night the 
Shakers had been removed by the police into a 
neighboring barn for the night. At eight o’clock 
the snow was falling fast, and the ground was cov- 
ered with it.” 


Later accounts say that the attempt to prove 
“mother Girding” insane had failed, and that the 
Communists were still trying to hold together. 


WAYWARD CHILDREN. 





‘* Trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
rom God, who is our home.” 

— Wordsworth. 
UC has been one of my duties of late to wait on 
eight of the little children at dinner. Their 
ages range from three years and ten months, to five 
years and four months, and their names—Richard, 
Humphrey, Blanche, Dorr, Rutherford, Pierrepont, 
George W., and Holton—are already familiar to our 
readers. This task of waiter is a pleasant one. 
More than this, it is edifying; for the study of 
child-life is ever instructive. Children are so un- 
conventional, and their minds, as yet untrammeled by 
the bias and prejudice maturity involves, work with 
such uniqueness and zaiveté, that an observer of 
their ways is almost sure to stumble on a bit of 
philosophy of great use to him in “solving the in- 
finite ;” which latter problem is something we are 

all working at in one way or another, I imagine. 

Already, during my short term of service, my 
little guests have helped me to a conception of 
man’s relations to the great “1 Am,” which is 
valuable. 

As a rule, cunning, docile, and loving in their 
manners, yet, like all children, some of my little 
group are at intervals most capriciously, not to say 
exasperatingly, exacting. For instance, sometimes, 
when great pains have been taken to prepare them 
a bountiful meal—Graham crackers cut up and 
soaked in warm milk, baked and raw sweet apples, 
gems with jelly, straineu apple-sauce, mashed pota- 
to, porridge, etc.—as I am tying on their bibs just 





the ejectment which began at 11 A. M. by a force 





I notice on Rutherford’s face, mayhap, a doleful 
pout. 

“Well, Ruddy,” I ask, “ what is the matter.” 
“Why,” then a solemn sigh, “ w-h-y, there isn’t 
any ‘lion and unicorn fighting for the crown,’ on 
the bottom of my mug! I Aardly ever have the 
lion and unicorn!” 

Or perhaps it is Dorr’s lip that is protruding, 
and whose face is downcast. On inquiry I ascer- 
tain the lamentable fact that he wants the plate 
with ¢wo horses on it. ‘“ Humphrey’s got it; and 
this makes him five times, and I hav’n’t had it but 
once /” 

No amount of talk to the effect that I don’t set 
the table, and it is all chance if one gets the “ lion 
and unicorn,” or the “two horses” or any of the 
rest of the desirable animals, more than another, 
will clear up the matter to them, or convince them 
that they are not abused. This spirit is only exor- 
cised by a few words of peremptory chiding, and an 
injunction to confess Christ in their hearts a thank- 
ful spirit. 

Again: Perhaps Pierrepont and Blanche at the 
other end of the table, call for some apple-sauce at 
about the same time. I go and get their sauce- 
plates, fill them, and take them back to them. 
Soon, as I am helping Richard over the way to 
some gems, Humphrey says, 

“Miss Augusta, Pip’s pouting.” 

I look up, and there sits Master Pip the picture 
of grief, his beautiful hazel eyes filled with tears, 
which are rapidly coursing down his cheeks and 
dripping into his mug of crackers and milk. 


“ My dear child,” I exclaim, “ What is the mat- 


ter?” imagining an aching tooth, or something 
of the sort. 

With a reproachful look at me, Master Pip 
murmurs, 


“ You put Blanche’s dish down first, and / asked 
for the apple-sauce first.” 

The enormity of my offense for an instant so 
overwhelms me, that I can not speak. But when 
I get my breath the absurdity of Master Pip’s com- 
plaint is made patent to his mind, and smiling in 
the midst of his tears, he penitently hides his 
brown head and rosy cheeks in the skirt of my 
dress. 

But to my philosophy. 

While striving toward the ideal of tact in man- 
aging children, which to my mind is a mixture of 
patient, loving care with an ability to reprove 
sharply, I have been led into a train of analogical 
reasoning from the relation of adults to children, 
to the relation of God to man. 


In the season of my meditation, for a moment 
the veil of the Temple seemed lifted, and I caught 
a glimpse of the Holy of Holies beyond. 


Then I apprehended this: 

I beheld the Exrth, a little mote in the Sunbeam 
of Divine Intelligence that permeates our nebule 
—our universe. And I saw mankind peopling the 
Earth—Jehovah’s children, born of his grace, and 
subject to his loving yet jealous care. Foolish 
and wayward children I observed them to be, will- 
fully and often shutting their eyes to the light the 
Divine Sunbeam tried to “shed abroad in their 
hearts,” and peevishly complaining of their envi- 
ronments, though to their own stubborn blindness 
was the blame. But patient and steadily shone the 
light of the heavenly Countenance, even though 
few faces were upturned. Long-suffering and kind 
was the Sacred Heart, even though its blessings 
were many times thanklessly received. In pity 
and charity, yet with sincerity and rigor I beheld 
Jehovah chiding and guiding his children in the 
path of endless progression—of righteous evolu- 
tion—seeking to develop in them their portion of 





as they have scrambled up into their high chairs, 
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gently towards assimilation with the Source of all 
Light. 

With my apprehension, there came to my heart 
a gush of humility, of thankfulness, and of faith 
unfeigned. A, E. H. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harriet M. WorpbeEN, EpITor. 





MONDAY, ¥ANUARY 25, 1875. 


GOLDWIN SMITH ON AMERICAN 
SOCIALISMS AND ONEIDA 
COMMUNITY. 





ROF. GOLDWIN SMITH, who spent about 
two days at the Oneida Community, in the 
month of September last, has contributed the re- 
sults of his study of Mr. Noyes’s book on American 
Socialisms, and his practical observations. of life at 
the Community, to the Canadian Monthly, published 
at Toronto, November, 1874. His essay is entitled, 
“The Oneida Community and American Socialisms. 
By a Bystander.” The first part consists mainly of 
extracts from Mr. Noyes’s History of Socialisms, and 
describes the most prominent Owenite and Fouri- 
erite social experiments and failures in the United 
States. The second part is a sketch of the mate- 
rial and social conditions and aspects of the Oneida 
Community. 

That which strikes the communistic reader at 
the beginning of the essay, and which seems almost 
curious enough to be called a phenomenon, is the 
unhesitating readiness, not to say alacrity, with which 
the writer, in common with many predecessors, 
makes issue with Mr. Noyes’s main philosophic in- 
duction concerning the essentiality of religion as a 
condition of permanent communistic success. Ap- 
parently Mr. Smith can not controvert this opinion 
too quickly, as will be seen by his opening para- 
graphs: 

In the “ History of American Socialisms,” by Mr. 
J. H. Noyes, the founder and father of the Oneida Com- 
munity, we are presented with an instructive enumera- 
tion of the various socialistic experiments made .in 
America, chiefly within the last fifty years. This enu- 
meration furnishes the basis for an induction. That re- 
ligious Communities succeed, while the non-religious 
invariably fail, is the inference drawn by Mr. Noyes, 
whose own Community is religious. ‘The one feature” 
he says “which distinguishes these (the prosperous) 
Communities from the transitory sort, is their religion ; 
which in every case is of the earnest kind, which comes 
by recognized affatus, and controls all external arrange- 
ments.” “It seems then,” he adds, “to bea ‘air in- 
duction from the facts before us that earnest religion 
does in some way modify human depravity, so as to 
make continuous association possible, and insure to it 
great material success.” 

To the writer the facts suggested a different conclu- 
sion; but before embracing it he wished to see the 
Oneida Community. The Oneida Community is, at all 
events, not afraid of being seen. The writer was one 
of some five hundred visitors in the month of Septem- 
ber alone. Upon applying for the requisite permission 
he was received with the most courteous hospitality, and 
allowed freely to satisfy his curiosity, so far as the 
shortness of his visit would permit. He came away 
confirmed in his previous opinion. 

Why the induction that religion is essential to 
success in Communism should be unacceptable to 
such philosophers as Goldwin Smith, we can with 
difficulty conjecture. Certainly, so far as the 
Oneida Community is concerned, it is an inducticn 
as logically and scrupulously drawn from a search- 
ing study of experimental facts as any in Chemistry 
or Geology. Yet to many people, especially those 
who are in an attitude of insurrection toward all 
religious faiths, it seems to be very distasteful. 
They snatch it up as if it were a gauntlet challeng- 
ing them to combat; they hurry on their armor to 
attack it. One of Mr. Smith’s predecessors upon 
this battle-ground, has not only railed against us 


for years er this scientific opinion, but 





has moved heaven and earth, so to speak, to prove 
it untrue by attempting to establish an anti-religious 
Community. As we do not observe any account 
of his Community in Mr. Nordhoff’s late book on 
the ‘“ Communistic Societies of the United States ” 
we may be pardoned for thinking that we havea 
fresh proof of the soundness of our conclusions. 

Mr. Smith says : 

If religion could sustain a Communistic association, 
success would have been assured to Hopedale, founded 
at Milford, Mass., in 1841, by about thirty persons from 
the different parts of the State, under Rev. Adin Ballou. 
This Community was, to use Mr. Noyes’s expression, 
intensely religious in its ideal. 

Itistrue that the author of “ American Socialisms” 
admitted that the Hopedale Association came very 
near being a religious Community, but its religion 
was manifestly of the character of Universalism, 
and, as such, came very far short of being an affia- 
tus overpowering enough “ to decompose the family 
unit and make Communism the home center.” It 
was with reference to just such failures as Hopedale 
that Mr. Noyes’s induction was more fully and 
broadly enunciated in his book as follows : 

The conclusion toward. which our facts and re- 
flections point is, that religion, not as a mere doc- 
trine, but as an affaéus having in itself a tendency 
to make many into one, is the first essential of suc- 
cessful Communism ; and secondly, that the affa- 
¢us must be strong enough to decompose the old 
family unit and make Communism the home center. 
American Soctalisms, page 148. 

What seems to us the rather low and material 
view which Mr. Smith takes of communistic 
success is this : 

Community of steady, sober and industrious workers, 
held together by a religious bond, or by the influence of 
a venerated chief, will make money; if they have no 
separate families there will be no family interests to 
draw them apart; if they are childless, or have few 
children, their money will accumulate ; their wealth will 
become a new bond, but will at the same time puta 
stop to proselytism, so that the extension of the Com- 
munity will be limited by the number of its children, 
and if it has no children, it will become extinct. A 
practical assurance of this fact, which might have been 
taken for granted without any experiment, the writer be- 
lieves to be the net upshot of the eighty experiments which 
have been made, many of them on a very costly scale. 
In other words, he believes that the law of success or 
failure is not a religious law, but an economical law, and 
one of the most common-place kind. The utmost that 
religion or sentiment of any sort has done is to form the 
original bond of union, and invest the prophet-chief 
with the necessary power. 

It is but fair to say, before criticising Goldwin 
Smith’s account of the Oneida Community, that the 
O. C. counts it a part of its good fortune, in these 
latter days, to have had such eminent students and 
liberal inquirers as Charles Nordhoff and Goldwin 
Smith tor its reviewers. They have said many 
good things of us, and of Communism, and. while 
from our education it is natural for us to be free 
with criticism in a good-natured way, our underly- 
ing feeling toward these men is one of great re- 
spect and good will. 

Mr. Smith says of Mr. Noyes: 

The Oneida Community, a visit to which suggested 
the subject of this paper, was founded in 1847, by the 
Rev. John Humphrey Noyes, a man whose ability is 
written on his brow, on the pages of his vigorously writ- 
ten books, and on the work of his organizing hands. 
fle was, by his own confession, a religious enthusiast 
of the wildest and most erratic kind. Libertinism he 
has not confessed, though by loose and sensational ver- 
sions of his words it has been made to appear that he 
has done so. 

The allusion, in the last lines is undoubtedly to 
the account of Mr. Noyes by a well known country- 
man of Mr. Smith’s, and that so distinguished a 
man as Mr. Smith should call attention to this mis- 
representation seems an act of poetic justice. Mr. 
Smith’s running account of the Community, con- 
densed as it necessarily is in a magazine article, is 
open to particular exceptions. 

The gist of the Perfectionists’ creed, if we rightly 
comprehend it, is that the Second Coming of Christ 
took place in the lifetime of St. John; that the reign of 
Law then finally gave place to that uf the Spirit ; that 
now, the believer united with Christ, and “ confessing 
holiness,” is above all ordinances, including the ordi- 
nance of marriage, and perfectly free from sin. This 





sounds like Antinomianism, but we are told that it is 
only “anti-legality.” At all events it is not the pro- 
fessed belief of the Perfectionists that one of their num- 
ber can not do wrong. There isa series of subordinate 
articles, some of them highly mystical, while others, 
introducing Spiritualism, have probably been grafted on 
the religion since its first promulgation. The Bible is 
implicitly received, though with Perfectionist interpreta- 
tions. Scepticism is denounced. Much is made of 
special interpositions of Providence, and of Providential 
“signals.” Form of worship the Perfectionists have 
none. ‘Fhey only confess Christ befure each other, and 
communicate religious thought in their family gathering. 
The Sabbath is not distinguished from the week except 
by cessation from work. This religion is proclaimed 
to be still the bond of union among the members of the 
community. They will tell you that they are held to- 
gether by Father Noyes’s love of Christ, and by their 
love of Father Noyes. 

The Community at Oneida numbers 201. At Willow- 
Place, on a detached portion of the same domain, are 
nineteen more; and there are forty-five in a branch es- 
tablishment at Wallingford, Connecticut. All these are 
supposed to constitute one family, with the founder as 
father. The property is held in common; there are no 
separate interests, incomes, or allowances whatever. 
The several members of the family are presented with 
such money as they may require from time to time, just 
as children are furnished with pocket money by their 
parents, the only restriction being family duty. 
* « * * « % * * 

In the case of the Oneida Community the measure of 
commercial success has been large. A strong business 
head has controlled its financial operations as well as its 
internal economy. The principle that affatus eschews 
land and delights in factories has been carried into effect 
with the most gratifying result. The Community owns 
a farm of 650 acres, highly cultivated, round its man- 
sion; but its chief investments, and the source of its 
opulence, are three factories—one of traps, one of silk 
goods, and one of canned fruit. The trap factory, 
which seems a singular line of business to be chosen by 
Perfectionism, is a monument of one of the original 
members of the Community, who was a trapper and a 
maker of traps. The canned fruit of Oneida enjoys the 
highest reputation, and we do not doubt the truth of the 
assertion that the business might be greatly exte:ided if 
the Community chose to borrow capital. Manual labor, 
though not repudiated by members of the Community, 
as the writer can testify, is now chiefly performed by 
hired hands, of whom there are about 150 in the facto- 
ries, besides some negroes employed in the coarser 
housework. The members of the Community, as a 
general rule, are now, like other capitalists, the em- 
ployers and directors of labor. They are apparently 
good employers, and, in case of any attempt to disturb 
them on the ground of their defiance of established 
morality, they feel secure in the attachment of the people 
around them, many of whom, we are told, are English 
immigrants. It is a remarkable proof of the confidence 
of the Community, both in its own cohesiveness and in 
its ability to face scrutiny, that it has ventured to send 
several of its young men to the Scientific Department of 
Yale College, in order to supply itself with the scien- 
tific element requisite for its manufacturing purposes. 


In the following paragraph Mr. Smith recurs 


again to his theory of the success of Communism :* 


“During the early years of the Community few chil- 
dren were born to it, though of late and apparently in 
connection with the growth of its wealth, the number of 
births has been allowed to increase. And thus we have 
again the two familiar and simple conditions of success 
—excmption from the disuniting influence of the sepa- 
rate family, and the facility for the accumulation of 
wealth attendant on the absence or paucity of children.” 


We agree with Mr. Smith that Communism will 
be likely to succeed wherever there is exemption 
from the disuniting influence of separate familism, 
that is, selfishness ; but, for ourselves, we do not 
know of any power, except a supernatural one, that 
can induce men to relinquish their selfish affections. 
There certainly is no law or force in the United 
States that can compel them to do so. He makes 
the problem of Communism seem a much more 
trifling one than we have found it. He also gives 
us the credit, indirectly, of having at the beginning 
solved Malthus’s worrysome problem concerning 
the restrictions of population. Are solutions of 
such great problems lying around so loose nowa- 
days, that Mr. Smith can give us credit for them in 
such a matter-of-course way? We feel too modest 
to ascribe our success to any human invention and 
foresight. 

Mr. Nordhoff complained somewhat of the Com- 
munistic lack of taste in architecture, but Mr. 
Smith, among other things, speaks well of us in 
this respect: 


The mansion is a spacious and handsome range of 
buildings, fitted up simply, but with every comfort. Its 
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public rooms are a double dining-hall, a arge parlor, 
with stage for the gatherings and amusements of the 
whole family, and other parlors for the meeting of 
smaller circles. Round it are well-kept grounds, to 
which the Community admits neighbors and visitors 
with a liberality which must somewhat interfere with the 
purposes of its uwn enjoyments. With the charms of 

een lawns, shady walks, and gay flower beds, are com- 

ined views of a valley, which, in its rich cultivation 
and the soft outline of the hills surrounding it, reminds 
the traveler of England. ‘There are croquet grounds, 
which appear to be in constant use. A few miles off, by 
the side of a lake, the Community has a hunting-box, 
called Joppa, to which excursions are frequently made. 
Pleasure evidently has its due place among the objects 
of existence, and is organized with care and on a liberal 
scale. Teams in sufficient number appeared to be at 
the service of the brethren. Music is much cultivated, 
and, by a refinement of humanity, the practising-room is 
a separate building, at some distance from the mansion. 
In winter, intellectual pursuits and self-culture are the 
order of the day.. The writer was told that an old lady 
had taken up Snub and acquired the power of reading 
the New Testament in the original tongue. The library 
is furnished with books of all kinds, and New York pa- 
pers are on the table. 
* * * . - . 

Cookery is not delegated to inferior hands, but done 
by those of the Perfectionists themselves. The fare is 
simple but most excellent. There appear to be no rig- 
orous ordinances about diet. As a matter of habit and 
taste, meat is sparingly eaten, but vegetarianism is not 
enjoined. Stimulants are banished from the board, but 
the use of them is not morally proscribed ; at least they 
are offered to a guest. Tobacco is denounced by Father 
Noyes. One of the brethren was living entirely on 
brown bread and baked apples, at an an expense to the 
Community, as he reckoned, of 12 cents a day. But 
this was voluntary, and the motive was dietetic. While 
there is no appearance of luxury, asceticism is equally 
unknown. 


We have scarcely been able, in the past, to de- 
vote much study or means to our architecture, but 
we may remark, in passing, that we hope hereafter 
to give the subject of Community architecture the 
attention it deserves, and shall not be satisfied till 
we have perfected it. 

Mr. Smith says, in speaking of our early finan- 
cial experience : 

It appears that from a pretty early period, regard was 
had to financial as well as spiritual qualifications, for 


the amount of money brought in by the members of the 
Community and its branches, up to 1857 was, $107.000. 


The inference is that the O. C. had from the 
start, or very early in its career, enough capital to 
place it, by the industry of its members, on a sound 
financial basis. The facts are that during the first 
eight or nine years of its existence, the O. C., not- 
withstanding great industry on the part of its mem- 
bers, sunk $40.000, and at the time it began to 
make money had a capital of not more than $67.000. 

For some reason Mr. Smith failed to detect in 
the children the subdued and desolate air of which 
Mr. Nordhoff speaks. He says of the O. C. child- 
ren and their circumstances: 


The children are regarded as children of the Commu- 
nity, and are brought up together on that footing. The 
mother is allowed to take part in nursing them as much 
as she pleases, but she is not re:juired todo more. Un- 
deniably they are a fine, healthy-looking, merry set of 
infants. * * * * + * 

The Oneida children are reared under conditions 
of exceptional advantage, which could not fail to 
secure health to the offspring of any but positively dis- 
eased parents. *. *® * * * 

The nurseries with every thing about them, are 
beautiful. Large play-rooms are provided for ex- 
ercise in winter. The nurses are not hirelings, but 
members of the Community who voluntarily undertake 
the office. Every precaution is taken against the danger 
of infection. A simple and wholesome dietary is en- 
forced, and no mother or grandmother is permittcd to 
ruin digestion and temper, by administering first a poi- 
son from the confectioner’s and then another poison 
from the druggist’s. 


After dealing with the children so handsomely 
we are sorry that Mr. Smith should draw such a 
cheerless picture of the Community as a home: 


To preserve the unity of the family, all the members are 
assembled for an hour every evening in the great parlor. 
Matters of interest to the whole Community are then 
brought forward and discussed, correspondence is read, 
sympathy is expressed with the sick, professions of re- 
ligious sentiment are exchanged. To give the assembly 
a domestic air, three or four tables are disposed over the 
room with groups of women at work around them. But 
it would not do. The assembly was not a family circle : 
it was a meeting, though a meeting of people agreed in 
conviction, and well acquainted with each other. In 





the very unanimity of opinion and sentiment there was 
an undomestic ring. In the same manner the repasts 
in the common hall lack the character of a family meal. 
Dinner is a ¢2/e d’hote, at which those who partake of 
it do not even sit down together, but separately, each 
when he pleases, between certain hours, just as they do 
in ahotel. And this was the general impression made on 
the writer by what he saw of Oneida. He felt that all 
the time he was in a great hotel, an hotel where people 
boarded all the yeaf round, and were on friendly terms 
with each other, but still an hotel and not a home. 
Mention has been already made of the departure from 
the original institution of family criticism, and the dele- 
gation to a committee of the function, once performed 
by the Community at large. This is obviously a symp- 
tom of disintegration, while the necessity under which 
the committee finds itself of summoning special witness- 
es proves that within the great circle of the Commu- 
nity, inner social circles are formed. In fact, without 
some miraculous enlargement of the range of human 
affections, it is absurd to talk of forming a tamily of two 
hundred people. They may be under the same paternal 
despotism, but they can be a family in no other sense of 
the term. To preserve the domestic unity of the three 
establishments, Oneida, Willow-Place and Wallingford, 
will be still more beyond human power. 

Mr. Smith seems to have been under some dis- 
torting influence in the above writing. He conveys 
the idea that there was a lame attempt to give an 
air of domesticity to our evening meeting by 
“three or four tables” about which groups of 
women were at work. Long prior to Mr. Smith’s 
visit there were, as there are now, not less than 
twenty tables in the Hall, about which, purely as a 
matter of choice and convenience, the women have 
been accustomed to sit and do light work in the 
evening. Again; there has been no “departure 
from the original institution of family criticism” 
such as he speaks of. For the sake of convenience 
criticism has always been done more or less by. 
committees, but there -has been no delegation of 
this function and it is still done occasionally in the 
family Hall. If Mr. Smith were before the Com- 
munity for criticism we should frankly say, that for 
some reason he did not seem to choose to exhibit 
those social graces at Oneida which have made the 
offering of hospitality to his countrymen a delight 
to the Community. He did not seem to care to 
yield himself to the home influence which sur- 
rounded him, but appeared to prefer lonely con- 
templation of the Community and isolated reading 
of our books. A man may easily, by his manner, 
check the flow of all social currents toward him- 
self and cause them to roll back to-their source. 
We found no fault with Mr. Smith’s choice, and 
conformed ourselves to his taste, but from our con- 
tact with him we may be respectfully permitted to 
doubt if he is a judge of home. Moreover, his re- 
flections directly controvert the warm expressions 
of many of his own countrymen and women who 
have entered into our hospitality. We might quote 
their sayings to us, but instead we will say that 
those members of the Community, who came out 
of good, New England homes, believe and affirm 
that there is no comparision whatever between a 
family and a Community home. The Community 
home is not only infinitely superior in every item of 
affection, comfort, sympathy, solace and enjoyment 
of material blessings, but is PERMANENT ; the 
children do not leave their parents desolate in their 
old age in order that they may marry among 


Strangers. 


At the close of his article Mr. Smith asks some 
questions which surprise us on account of the 
slight knowledge of Communism which they 
reveal. 


_ Such a mode of living as that adopted by the Oneida 
Community, and essential to the application of their 
principles, is wholly at variance with the general con- 
ditions of industrial life. Close to the mansion of the 
Community runs a railroad on which they ship their 
goods, and which is necessary to their subsistence. Can 
you imagine it possible to organize the life of the people 
employed on that railroad after the model of their own ? 
They send some of their goods across the ocean. Do 
they think that the sailors who carry those goods can be 
gathered with their families into a communistic home ? 


Communism is not a thing of palaces or great 
phalansteries. /¢ zs a spirit. A man may have 





the spirit of Communism on the top of a liberty 
pole, and Communism can exist on board a ship in 
the midst of the ocean, or in a balloon above the 
clouds, just as really as ina palace. In the early 
years of the Oneida Community, when it was 
struggling with poverty, it owned a sloop and was 
engaged in freighting on the Hudson river. The 
business of the sloop was carried on entirely by 
members of the Community, and the crew of the 
* Rebecca Ford” was just as truly a Community as 
the O. C. is now. G. N. M. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 

Dr. CRAGIN ina late meeting spoke at length 
on the subject of too free a use of sugar and other 
sweets. All the sweet taken into the system more 
than is necessary for nutriment has to be thrown 
off in the way of headaches and other aches. 

J. H. N., writing from W. C., asks, 

“Have any of you science or taste enough to 
look for the morning-star at five or six o’clock 
these days? Venus seems to have caught a won- 
derful brightness from her transit over the sun’s 
face She casts a shadow of the window-bars over 
my bed every morning. If you wish to see her in 
her glory you must wake up early some fine morn- 
ing soon; for she passed her brightest day on 
the 12th.” 


A friend in Maine wishing to deposit money 
with us, went to the bank of his city to draw the 
sum desired. He gives the following account 
of it: 

“The Cashier at the bank rolled up his eyes in 
holy horror when he found where the money was 
going, and said he had no business with N. Y. 
banks and could give no draft ; he said there was 
some danger in sending a draft as the Government 
would not be responsible for its loss, and the bank 
would not give another without bonds, and when I 
made an attempt to say a few words he said very 
sarcastically, ‘O ! you had better go and carry it to 
them yourself.” So I went out and thought I 
would step into the store of an old gentleman near 
by who had some business with banks, to ask him 
a few questions about drafts. He inquired until 
he found out where the money was going, and then 
he jumped up from his seat with all his fingers 
spread out, and his eyes protruding above his 
spectacles and began to lecture me after the follow- 
ing style: 

“What! are you going to lend your money to 
those people? Why! of course you don’t know 
how mean they are. I know a !ady who has been 
there, and knows all about them, and she told me 
that in their meetings a woman would get up and 
indicate the man she wished to be her companion 
for the night; and the man felt obliged to go 
whether he desired to or not etc.’ JI told him that 
I had been to the Community and knew quite as 
well as that lady, and he must not believe any 
such stories.” 


HE RECOVERED! 

Mr. NORDHOFF in what he says about the 
O. C. gives a description of our mode of criticism, 
with examples. One example he takes from the 
last volume of the CrrcuLAR, No. 6, page 45, “The 
Criticism of a Sick Man.” Some of our readers 
will recall it to mind. The man (called L.), was 
prostrate with a spinal complaint complicated with 
the fever and ague, and was criticised for depres- 
sion and discouragement, looking at his symptoms, 
and listening to evil prophecies of the doctors and 
his own imaginations. Considerable was said 
about “incurable diseases ;’’ that there are no dis- 
eases which Christ can not cure. After quoting 
this example Mr. Nordhoff remarks that he does 
not know whether L. recovered or not. We are 
happy to report that L. is in very good health at 
present. He mustered strength and courage to go 
down to Joppa not long after his criticism. There 
at first he-swung in the hammock or sqgphoard a 
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scow, rowing what he could, and floating when he 
could not row, for hours together. Doing so awhile 
he began to gain, and was able torow more and more, 
till he became at last the “ minute-man” and gallant 
for all our excursionists who wanted a ride on the 
water and could not row themselves. For several 
months he has been engaged in active business ; 
has lately contrived an improvement of our steam- 
waiter in the dining-room—something which every 
appliance of that kind that we have ever tried is 
sadly in need of. Just now he is filling a vacancy 
in our dentist’s office, and has gone to Wallingford, 





making the periodical trip of that functionary to | 


supply their wants. He went to Brooklyn in 1855, 
and took instructions of Dr. Stratton. Has taught 
three or four others to take his place. Of all the 
comforts in the world a home dentist is—not the 
best but—a very great comfort, one like L., skilful, 
tender and conscientious. Our shops are full of 
his irventions and handiwork as a machinist, but 
he has won the gratitude of the Community as a 
dentist more than in any other service. 


A DISTINGUISHED botanist of New Jersey writ- 
ing to one of our members, says: 

“How I should like to visit your Community. I 
have great faith in it—that is, in its ultimate suc- 
cess. It is a notorious fact that every good thing 
is opposed by the church uutil it succeeds; when, 
in spite of its former opposition it invariably adopts 
it, and sets up a claim to its authorship or parent- 
age, and demands credit forits success. I am much 
interested in the CIRCULAR. 

“We often hear the remark, ‘practice what you 
preach ;’ my motto has always been, ‘preach what 
you practice ;’ until the preachers in our churches 
adopt that motto, can we expect any good to come 
of their preaching? Your society I believe preach- 
es boldly what it practices—hence I like it. One 
of your mottoes is ‘Prove all things, hold fast that 
which is good’—and it seems that you live up to 
your creed. 

“ Another of your mottoes which I like very much 
is, ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ j Br 
between you and the churches by this standard, what 
a mighty chasm there is between yo.u’”’ 


As our business affairs are now organized, we 
have a busy time at the beginning of each year. 
During the last week ot December every depart- 
ment is hard at work getting out its annual inven- 
tory; these must all be completed, verified, and 
handed in to the General Office on or before the 
evening of December 31, as the books are then 
closed for the year. The trial-balances to test the 
accuracy of the books follow as at the beginning 
of every month. As soon as the books are thus 
proved the general balance-sheet is made out which 
shows us exactly what we have earned during the 
past year. A full statement of all our expenses 
and income is read in general assembly. Then 
comes the important question as to how we shall 
invest or expend the balance of earnings. 


General notice is given that any member who 
has in mind any project, public or private, requir- 
ing money, should now make a written application 
for such sum as he or she may desire to expend. 
The managers of the various businesses are also 
expected to apply for such increased capital as may 
be needed to meet an increasing trade. Numerous 
and various are the projects for which money is 
asked. The applications, being filed, make a re- 
spectable volume. To show the range of projects 
which the Financial Board are called on to con- 
sider and furnish with funds, we give a list of the 
matters for which money was asked by one and 
another this year : 

Agricultural Improvements ; Study of Botany; Bed- 
ding; Bridg:; Improving Cellar Windows ; Bidet ; 
Photographic Camera and Burnishing Machine; Boat; 
Stage Curtain ; Children’s Play-House ; Carpentry Im- 
provements ; Cresting on Roof; Scientific Experiments ; 
Carpets, Wall Paper, etc.; Case of Drawers; New 
Dental . § Door ; Deer Park ; Earth Closets; Ex- 


| Silver-Plated Knives; 


tinguishing Fires ; Garden Arbor; Tools; New Fur- 
niture; To light our buildings by Gas; Greenhouse ; 
Hardware; Hospital; House for Paper-Rags; Ice 
House at Villa; “Keep”; Landscape Improvements ; 
Library ; Medical Books; Museum; Magic Lantern ; 
Mineralogy and Geology ; New Office; Painting ; Per- 
sonal Expenses; Heating Apparatus; Repairs on 
Buildings ; Refrigerator ; Rotary Oven ; Water Filters ; 
Spectroscope ; Sewing Machine; Chimney; Sink ; 
School-Room Improvements ; 
Taxidermy; Turkish Bath ; 
Law Books; Wash-Room; 
Steam Boiler; Steam Trap; Philosophical Dep’t. ; 
Silk Capital; Bath Room Improvements ; Umbrella 
Cupboard ; New Ventilator; Watches; Water Sup- 
ply; Wax Flowers; Wardrobes; Writing-Machine ; 
New Windows ; Repairs to Water Powers and Steam 
Powers, etc. 

To treat all such applications in a way to sub- 
serve the best interests of the Community and yet 
to satisfy the applicants, requires long and studious 
deliberation through many sittings of the Finan- 
cial Board. The sum total asked for is sometimes 
in excess of the amount ready for disposal. This 
necessitates a careful pruning of the projects by 
the Board. When they have adjusted the appro- 
priations to the best of their ability the list is read 
in one of our meetings, and either approved or 
corrected by the family vote. This plan of ex- 
pending our earnings works quite smoothly, and 
is especially valuable as a method of correcting 
the tendency to expend one’s income in anticipa- 
tion of receiving it. 


Toys; Dental Tools ; 
Harness; Coal-Yard; 


ON BABY-REARING. 
By a young father. 

I HAVE got a little girl coming seven months, 
who, in my opinion, is “about as nice as they are 
made.” I like to go and see her two or three 
times a day, take her in my arms, toss her, kiss 
her, let her pull my hair, and, if she begins to fret 
give her to her mother and walk off. This is very 
pleasant. But, to be candid, when by some chance 
I have had to take care of her for a whole hour, 
especially if she be fretful, I have found it real 
hard work. This has led me to reflect that if I 
were to have the care of the children I may have, 
twenty-four hours a day, seven days in the week, 
I am afraid I never should raise much of a family. 

It is a very comfortable doctrine to believe in, 
that Providence has, in some mysterious way so 
constituted woman that she wishes no better sport 
than to tend a baby. Washing it, dressing it, feed- 
ing it, soothing it, amusing it, rocking it to sleep, 





being waked up by it twenty times a night, and | 
spending every odd minute making clothes for it. | 


It is very lucky for us “lords of creation” that 
women are so fond of such chores as to relieve us 
almost entirely. We are willing to do a fair day’s 
work in the shop or field, but we want to eat our 


' meals in peace, and sit down undisturbed to the 


evening paper, when the day’s work is over. And 
above all, a good night’s rest is essential to our 
comfort. Mr. R. who is as genial, good-natured, 
and fond of children as any man I know, says he 
once got so tired of his child’s fretting and cry- 
ing in the night that he wanted to throw it out of 
the window! But his wife never lost her patience. 

And then too, owing to the natural refinement (?) 
of the greater part of our sex, how could we 
ever bring ourselves to bestow even on our own 
children, certain little attentions, connected with 
their bodily comfort, which they stand in need of 
with astonishing frequency ? 

I know one young father whom no argument 
could induce to carry down stairs certain damp 
cloths of suspicious shape! Aunt A. tells a story 
which still more clearly brings out this point. 
Many years ago, when her eldest son was a year 
and a-half old, she fell sick, and was confined to 
her bed for a day or two. 
est and tenderest of men, was waiting on her, when 


Her husband, the kind- - 





it suddenly became apparent that the baby stood 
in need of prompt and thorough attention. What 
was to be done? Mer; —— could not think of 
soiling Azs fingers. Aunt A. could not leave her 
bed. At length she told her husband to get a tub 
of water, and set it beside her bed, undress the 
child and put him in it and she would try to wash 
him. But he, kind man, would not consent to it 
on her account; so he got the tub of water, and 
undressing the youngster with infinite time and toil 
thrust him in it. Then he seized a rag with a pair 
of tongs and performed the needed scrubbing! 


But as long as such needs must be attended to 
and women are so courageous as to unflinchingly 
do them, let us give all honor to their heroism, and 
frankly own that in some things at least woman is 
our superior. K. 


THE SUPERFLUOUS MAN. 


BY JOHN G. SAXE. 

[It is ascertained by inspection of the registers of many countries 
that the uniform proportion of male to female births is as 21 to 20; 
accordingly, in respect to marriage, every 21st man is naturally super- 
fluous.—Smith's Treatise on Population.) 

I long have been puzzled to guess, 
And so I have frequently said, 
What the reason could really be 
That I never happened to wed ; 
But now it is perfectly clear 
I’m under a mttabal ban ; 
The girls are already assigned— 
And I’m the superfluous man. 


These clever statistical chaps 
Declare the numerical run 
Of women and men in the world, 
Is twenty to twenty and one; 
And hence in the pairing you see, 
Since wooing and wedding began, 
For every connubial score, 
They’ve got a superfluous man. 





By twenties and twentics they go, 
And giddily rush to their fate, 
For none of the number, of course, 
Can fail of a conjugal mate ; 
But while they are yielding in scores 
To nature’s inflexible plan, 
There’s never a woman for me, 
For I’m the superfluous man. 


It isn’t that I am a churl, 
To solitude ever inclined ; 
It isn’t that I am at fault 
In morals or manners or mind; 
Then what is the reason you ask, 
I am still with the bachelor clan ? 
I merely was numbered amiss— 
And I’m the superfluous man. 


It isn’t that I am in want 
Of personal beauty or grace, 
For many a man with a wife 
Is uglier far in the face ; 
Indeed, among elegant men, 
I fancy myself in the van ; 
But what is the value of that, 
When I’m the supertiuous man. 
Although I am fond of the girls, 
For aught I could ever discern, 
The tender emotion I feel, 
Is one that they never return ; 
’*Tis idle to quarrel with fate, 
For struggle as hard as I can, 
They’re matched already, you know— 
And I’m the superfluous man. 
No wonder I gru ie at times, 
With women so retty and plenty, 
To know that I never was born 
To figure as one of the twenty ; 
But yet, when the average lot 
With critical vision I scan, 
I think it may be for the best 
That I’m the superfluous man ! 


PHILOSOPHY OF EATING. 


BUTTER, SUGAR, AND SUPERFINE FLOUR. 

“The only articles, the common use of which 
brings upon society the terrible evils to which I 
have referred, are fine white flour, butter and sugar. 
These articles, made up as they are almost entirely 
of heat-producing nourishment, are wholesome and 
necessary food to the extent of more than three- 
fourths of all our solid nutriment, that great pro- 
portion of the carbonates being required to supply 
fuel and fat; but they contain so few of the ele- 


ments that support the muscles and solid tissues, 


and : 
alone 
for a 
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and so few :that. give. us. vital power, that either 
alone, or all three combined, could sustain life only 
for a very limited period, probably not two months. 
These three important elements of food are found 
in abundance combined with the other important 
elements which the system requires, and in many 
they are found combined in just the proportion re- 
quired; indeed, in all food in such proportion as to 
adapt them to the different temperature and cir- 
cumstances in which we may be placed; so that we 
have no necessity or even apology, for separating 
what God has thus joined together. 

“ Starch of which fine white flour is mostly com- 
posed, is found in the entire grain of wheat, and in 
many other grains and leguminous seeds, combined 
with muscle-making and brain-sustaining elements, 
in just the right proportions. 

“Butter is found in milk, also combined with all 
other necessary elements in exactly the right pro- 
portions; and sugar in vegetables and fruits; and, 
it is a fact that our relish for, and enjoyment in eat- 
ing these different combinations of necessary fooc 
are in exact proportion to their adaptedness to our 
wants at the time we take them. But for the per- 
version of our appetites, caused by eating these 
three articles in an unnatural state, we should 
always desire most what we most need, and could 
always eat all we want of what we hest like. And, 
even after our tastes have become perverted, we 
find, on giving attention to this subject, that the 
more nearly we conform to nature’s requirements 
in the selection of food, the more we enjoy the 
pleasures of eating; so that in the pleasures of the 
table, as in all other pleasures, they enjoy the least 
who most anxiously inquire, ‘Who will show us 
any good?’ while they enjoy most who only expect 
pleasure in the line of duty. 

“Starch, the principal element of fine flour, is so 
perfectly destitute of the essential elements for sus- 
taining life, that living on that alone, as proved by 
experiment, any animal will die in thirty days. By 
the usual process of grinding and bolting, all but 
about five per cent. of the muscle-making and life- 
supporting elements of wheat are taken out, so 
that fifteen barrels are required to furnish as many 
of these elements as one barrel of unbolted wheat 
meal. And as unbolted wheat meal is found to 
contain all the necessary elements of food in the 
right proportion, therefore, all the flour used beyond 
the amount necessary to supply heat is not only 
wasted, but burdens the system in efforts to dis- 
pose of it. 

“The first impulse of science would seem to be 
to teach us to use wheat, as every other gift of God, 
just as he made it, adding nothing to it, and taking 
nothing from it. 

“ Next to wheat. especially for bread-making, rye 
is the best of the cereals, It contains more of the 
heat-producing but less of the muscle and brain- 
feeding elements than wheat. 

“Indian corn, containing six times as much oil 
as wheat, 1s excellent for fattening cattle. It is also 
good food for cold weather. It has too little gluten 
to make light bread alone; but mixed with rye 
meal which is very glutinous, the most wholesome 
and best of bread is made. Southern corn con- 
tains its full share of muscle and brain food. 

“ Buckwheat is inferior to wheat in nutritive ele- 
ments, containing more heaters and not half the 
muscle and brain-feeders. Eaten alone, therefore, 
or with butter or sugar it burdens the system with 
a superabundance of carbonaceous elements; but 
with beefsteak or fish, to furnish requisite nutri- 
ment it will serve to keep up the heat for a winter’s 
day. 

“Barley compares well with wheat in nutritive 
elements, and is peculiar for the amount of phos- 
phates it contains—more than twice the amount 
contained in wheat, and therefore, might be made 
useful to men of literary habits. Pearl barley, 


_ material. 





which is barley deprived of its outer coat, is also 
very valuable in sickness when vitality is low. 


“Rye, barley and buckwheat all contain a large 
amount of waste, and hence are good for consti- 
pated tendencies. 


“ Oatmeal is rich in food for muscle and brain. 


“Rice is poor in materials for the supply of brain 
or muscle ; and rice-eaters are every where an ef- 
feminate race. One pound of beans will support 
life in action as long as four pounds of rice. 

“ All the leguminous seeds are rich in nutritious 
Two pounds of beans will do more mus- 
cular work than three pounds of wheat, and more 
brain work than three and one-half pounds. But 
they contain less by twenty per cent. of the requis- 
ite amount of heaters and should, therefore, be 
eaten with some heat-making food as fat meat or 
butter. 


“Of the class of edible roots and tubers, the Zo- 
fato stands at the head. It contains but little mus- 
cle-forming material, and a large proportion of 
starch, and is therefore well adapted to be eaten 
with lean meat or other food consisting chiefly of 
nitrogenous elements. 

“Parsnips, turnips, carrots, beets, onions, etc., 
are valuable adjuncts to concentrated food. 

“ Acid fruits and berries, and succulent vege- 
tables are needed every day in the year to furnish 
the necessary waste for keeping the bowels in good 
condition, and to supply acids for the proper elimi- 
nation of effete matters, which, if retained in the 
system, produce inaction of the brain, and indeed, . 
of the whole system, causing jaundice, sleepiness, 
scurvy, and troublesome diseases of the skin. 

“The flesh of healthy animals, fowls, and fishes, 
contains all the elements of which the human sys- 
tem is composed, and if cooked in a way to retain 
all the natural juices and flavors, and eaten with 
fruits and vegetables makes good food. 


“The great dietetic fault of the nation lies in 
eating too much carbonaceous food, heating, as it 
does the blood, the internal organs, and the nerves 
to such a degree that the system is predisposed to 
take on all kinds of inflammatory diseases. 

“And this comes from presuming that we know 
better than our Maker how to mix the different 
elements of our food. Butter, sugar and fine flour 
are the three elements most perverted. 


“If we take our food as it is made, with the ele- 
ments mixed by Infinite Wisdom, substituting un- 
bolted flour for fine, milk for butter, and take our 
sugar as it was intended to be taken with vegeta- 
bles and delicious fruits, the appetite may be in- 
dulged to the fullest extent, and no organs or fac- 
ulties will be oppressed or overburdened.” 


FACTS AND TOPICS. 





A peculiar divorce case has lately been decided 
in the District of Columbia. The complainant and 
defendant were married in 1865, and had several 
children, when the defendant said she did not 
want any more children and withdrew from com- 
plainant’s bed, refusing him further marital 
cohabitation. He removed to another house and 
requested her to come and live with him, but she 
replied that she would not live with him “as his 
wife.” He asked to have the bonds of matrimony 
dissolved, but the court refused, holding such 
withdrawal on her part. not “desertion.” Here- 
tofore, the tendency ‘has been to hold such acts to 
amount to “desertion,” or that “gross neglect of 
duty,” which would authorize a divorce. 





Penal law in Europe is undergoing marked and 
rapid changes. The last half century has made 


most countries, and especially is this true under 
the English and North German penal codes. 
Austria has lately adopted a new penal code, under 
which capital punishment is very much restricted, 
and provision is made for the discharge of convicts 
on the ticket-of-leave system, who have served 
three fourths of their time; and of those con- 
demned for life, after fifteen years. Offenses 
against religion are punishabie only as misde- 
meanors, and thus a great advance is made in civil 
and religious tolerance. 


THE NEWS. 





The debt of New York city is nearly $140,000,000 
and that of the State of Pennsylvania $24,000,000. 


Whitelaw Reid has been arrested in Washington, on 
complaint of ex-Governor Shepherd, charging him with 
libel. 


Fresh oysters are very highly valued in St. Peters- 
burgh, being sometimes sold as high as seventy-five 
cents apiece. 


The Pope is suffering from a severe chill. Much anx- 
iety is felt throughout Europe lest his illness should 
prove fatal. 


The Boston school committee have raised the salaries 
of the teachers in the high schools and grammar schools 
from $200 to $500. 


In many parts of San Bernardino county, Cal,, there 
has been no frost this season, and the most delicate 
plants still grow as though it were spring. 


The amount of money sunk during 1874 by unsuc- 
cessful newspaper publishers, is estimated at $8,000,000. 
Two hundred papers suspended during December. 


The Methodist preachers of Boston and vicinity unani- 
mously passed resolutions thanking the President and 
General Sheridan for their action on the Louisiana ques- 
tion. 

About half of the Maine ice crop of last year remains 
unsold and will be ready for another season. All the ice 
harvested was of excellent quality, especially on the 
Kennebec river. 


Advices from Cape Town report a terrific storm ; un- 
precedented and disastrous floods also prevailed through- 
out the country. Many vessels were wrecked and im- 
mense damage done. 


Dispatches from all parts of the West report very low 
temperatures, high winds and deep snows. Twenty- 
one men were brought to Dodge City, Kansas who were 
found frozen or in a helpless condition, on the plains. 


Mr. H. F. Durant has spent $1,000,000 in building, 
near Natick, Mass., a college exclusively for women. 
Every officer and teacher in the institution, from the 
president and professors downward, is to be a woman. 


The puddlers of Pittsburgh who have stood against 
a reduction for the last six weeks, of $1.00 per ton, have 
proposed to resume work at the proposed reduction, 
many reaching the verge of starvation on account of 
the strike. 


A series of experiments has lately been made by the 
Russian government with reference to the use of elec- 
tricity for the headlights of locomotives. A battery of 
forty-eight cups makes every thing distinct on the track 
for the distance of 1,300 feet. 


The Hudson ice-men’s strike for higher wages termi- 
nated in favor of the strikers, who now receive $1,50 to 
$2,00 per day instead of $1,00 to $1,25 as formerly. 
Ten thousand men and boys have resumed work, har- 
vesting 95,000 tons of ice daily. 


Some early computations of data obtained from ob- 
servations of the transit of Venus are given from Green- 
wich. The figures indicate that the distance of the sun 
from the earth is 88,443,726 miles, nearly seven million 
miles less than the distance established from the obser- 
vations in 1769. 


Mr. John Forrest has succeeded in crossing from the 
western coast of Australia through the very heart of the 
only extensive region hitherto unexplored. He and his 
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country passed over was of the poorest possible descrip- 
tion and scantily supplied with water. 

Prof. Marsh and party have returned to New Haven, 
after an absence of two months in the West. The ob- 
ject of the expedition was to examine a remarkable fos- 
sil locality discovered during the past summer in the 
Bad Lands south of Black Hills. The exploration 
proved very successful. Nearly two tons of fossil bones 
were collected, most of them rare specimens and many 
unknown to science. 


The great Scandal Suit in Brooklyn is progressing. 
Ex-Judge Morris began the opening address for the 
plaintiff on Monday, January 11, continued it all day 
Tuesday, and occupied an hour and twenty minutes on 
Wednesday before bringing it to a close. The bulk of 
his address consisted of an orderly arrangement of the 
assertions and documentary evidence previously given 
to the public through the statements of Tilton and 
Moulton. Augustus Maverick was the first witness called, 
but he was detained only a short time. the questions 
asked him by Mr. Fullerton relating merely to the mar- 
riage and early domestic life of Theodore Tilton. Then 
Francis D. Moulton took the stand, His direct exam- 
ination occupied the remainder of Wednesday, all of 
Thursday and Friday, and several hours of Monday, the 
18th. A large part of the time was spent in identifying 
the various papers and certifying the dates presented in 
Mr. Morris’s address. The cross-examination by Mr. 
Porter began on Monday afternoon and was not com- 
pleted when the Court adjourned on Thursday. 

It is probable from present appearances that the trial 
will extend into February. Judge Neilson kas request- 
ed that the newspapers refrain from pre-judging or 
arguing the case. 


For two years and more affairs have been going bad- 
ly in Louisiana. So many ana conflicting reports have 
been published of disorders and outrages there—of law- 
less ** White Leaguers” and riotous negroes—that it 
has been almost impossible to form a settled opinion as 


to the causes of the difficulties or the best method of 


treating them. The report of the sub-committee of the 
House of Representatives which lately visited that 
State to examine the condition of affairs lets in some 
light on the matter. This Committee examined ninety- 
five witnesses, besides taking a large amount of docu- 
mentary evidence. ‘They represent the Kellogg admin- 
istration as being exceedingly corrupt and unpopular. 
Says the Report: ‘ That the White League (otherwise 
called ‘ The People’s Party,’ or, in some localities ‘ The 
Conservative Party’) would readily codperate in any 
feasible scheme for overthrowing the Kellogg Govern- 
ment your Committee do not doubt; so will, substan- 
tially, all the white citizens of Louisiana.” The Com- 
mittee also call attention to the most outrageous wrongs 
perpetrated by the Returning Board in regard to elec- 
tion returns. In one case a Conservative majority of 
29 in the Legislature was reduced to a minority of 3 by 
unfair processes. The ,report of the sub-committe is, 
however, received with some distrust by the Adminis- 
tration party. 

The struggle between the two political parties, the 
Radicals and the Conservatives, which has caused such 
continuous trouble, culminated early this month in an 
act which has agitated all parts of the country, produc- 
ing great political excitement. That act was the for- 
cible expulsion of five claimants of membership in the 
lower branch of the Louisiana Legislature, by Gen. de 
Trobriand of the U. S. Army. The intervention of the 
Federal authorities in such a matter is, it is claimed, al- 
together unjustifiable, although it was done at the in- 
stance of the Republican members of the House. Many 
people are indignant at such an infringement of Constitu- 
tional rights. Large mass-meetings have been held in New 
York and Boston, to protest against the act. President 
Grant has received several letters threatening him with 
the fate of Lincoln unless he pursues a different 
course. It is to be hoped that Congress will in some 
thorough way soon restore peace and order. 


THE Nursery, A Monthly Magazine, for young 
readers. Published at Boston, by John L. 
Shorey, 36 Bromfield Street. 


We have taken this little periodical for several 
years, and find it well enjoyed by our family of 





young readers. The February number is filled 
with short and interesting stories—just the kind 
that children like to read. The illustrations are 
copious, and graphically interpret to the youngest 
of our prattlers each tale which is represented. 
We find nothing to criticise, except the “ The Ad- 
ventures of Miss Dollikins,” which represents a 
phase of child-life of which our children know 
nothing—nor do we care that they should expe- 
rience it. 


ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENCE. 





H. A. F. Middletown, Conn., says :—‘ You speak of 
monogamic marriage as a system that necessarily in- 
volved the idea of the husband owning the wife. May 
that not be an abuse of such marriage instead of a 
legitimate carrying out of its real principle? Might not 
the opponents of complex marriage claim, as well, that 
it involves the ownership of all the women in-your Com- 
munity by the men in the same? Such an ownership 
you would at once claim to be an abuse of your system, 
and a departure from your principles. Why can not 
your opponents make the same claim with reference to 
their system ?” 

ANSWER. 

To any one not thoroughly understanding our 
theory of the right relation of the sexes, this may 
seem a very pertinent question. We do indeed re- 
gard complex marriage as just as sacred and bind- 
ing upon those who enter into it as is dual marriage. 
How then do we escape the feeling of selfish own- 
ership, on the part of both men and women? (for 
jealousy is as common with one sex as the other.) 
We escape it by always insisting that neither 
the women belong to the men nor the men to the 
women; but that we all belong to God, and that 
our first business is to love him with all the heart, 
soul and strength, and next, to love all his children 
as ourselves. 


So long as people are selfish, it will show itself in 
the relation of the sexes, whatever be the estab- 
lished custom. Probably the men of the tribe 
Herodotus mentions, who had their wives in com- 
mon, were as ready to roast alive any man of an- 
other tribe who meddled with their wives, as any 
man of to-day is to shoot down any other 
man on suspicion of marital injuries sustained. 
But if selfishness be eradicated, our correspond- 
ent may ask, why is not dual marriage just as good 
as complex? The answer is simple and is the 
foundation of our social theory. The Bible pre- 
dicts the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth. The administration of the will of God in 
his kingdom on earth, will be the same as the ad- 
ministration of his will in heaven; and in his 
kingdom the institution of marriage does not exist. 
The intimate union of life and interest, which in 
the world is limited to pairs, extends through the 
whole body of believers, z. ¢., complex marriage 
takes the place of simple. Christ prayed that all 
believers might be one even as he and the Father 
are one. His unity with the Father is defined in 
these words, “All mine are thine, and all thine are 
mine.” This perfect community of interest, then, 
will be the condition of all when his prayer is an- 
swered. 


Communism with us means the establishment of 


God’s kingdom in this world. Hence our complex’ 


marriage. I said that we hold it as sacred and 
binding as dual marriage. So it is, so far as re- 
gards support of women and children and all out- 
ward forms. In another light it is far more sacred 
and holy, far more binding. To enter into it is to 
acknowledge not merely that we believe the king- 
of God wi// come, but that it Aas come, and we are 
in it. 

There are about 475 students at Cornell University, 
40 of whom are women. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tinand glass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 


All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONErpa CrrcuLar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. Jpamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,’’ Spiritual 
Wives,”? and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


/land-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation frem Sin,’’ ‘‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”* ** Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’ and ‘‘ Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
cress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 


Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Rack Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per vc lume. 


Messrs. TruspNER & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,’’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the OnE1pa CircuLar. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price a5 cents. 





HomeE-Taks, by ohn Humphrey Noyes. A 
duodecimo volume of some three hundred pages with 
the above title is now in preparation and will be pub- 
lished in a month or two. 
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